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EDITORIAL. 








that the enemies of Normal Schools can possibly tor- 
ture into hostility to a properly conducted Normal 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. School. It seems to us that we are arguing for a higher 
=. standard of teaching and of teachers. It does not seem to 
The admirable paper of Prof. Pae.ps, published in our| us that we are disposed to “render its (the Normal 
September number, came too late for any extended re-|School’s) room tenantless, and condemn the country 
marks from us in that number. We have read the article | schools and the graded schools of the larger towns to a 
a second time with increased interest, and commend it to | hopeless, helpless mediocrity.” 
those of our friends who may not have seen it. Aswe| The enmity of this Journat is directed against the 
remarked last month, we see no difference of opinion be-| Normal School men who, for the sake of the eclat of 
tween Prof. PHELPs and ourselves; but that our position | graduating large classes, or for some other reason, grant 
may be clearly understood, we here state our creed in| full Normal certificates to persons whom they know, or 
regard to Normal Schools. should know to be deficient in the very things in which 
1. We believe in Normal Schools as an essential part of | their certificates state they are proficient. These are the 
our public school education; and we believe in public|men who have brought Normal Schools under suspi- 
school education as essential] to the life of the nation. cion, and have rendered the term Normal graduate in 
2. We believe in Normal School training as the best | many places almost synonymous with ignorance and con- 
method of supplying our schools with skilled and effi-| ceit. These are the real enemies of the Normal School 
cient teachers. as they are cf all sound learning. 
3. We believe that Normal School training should be} We readily believe Prof. PHE.ps’ statement that the 
strictly professional. best teachers, as a class, in Minnesota, are graduates of its 
4. We believe that the technical knowledge necessary | Normal Schools. With Prof. PHE Ps at the head of one 
for the grade of school which an applicant aspires to) of them, it could not be otherwise. But there are Super- 
teach should be required of every applicant for admission | jntendents and school boards east of the Mississippi 
to the Normal School, proper. River whose experience with the graduates of certain 
5. We believe in the establishment of a preparatory or | Normal Schools has been such that the exhibition of cer- 
academic class or department when necessary and practi-| tificates from those schools has been regarded as prima 
cable. | facie evidence of incompetency. And it is a remarkable, 
6. We believe in the granting of Normal diplomas only | though not, we think, an inexplicable fact, that there is 
to those who have completed the entire Normal course, | more complaint of the inefficiency of Normal graduates 
and who are, in the honest judgment of those qualified to| east than west. For instance, in the twentieth annual 
judge, fitted to teach. |report (Dec. 31, 1874,) of Brooklyn, we find the following 
It seems to us that Prof., PHELPS can subscribe heartily | statement in regard to the qualifications of persons exam- 
to that creed. It seems to us that there is nothing in it | ined for teachers’ certificates ; 
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“One of the most striking results developed was the 
want of thoroughness in scholarship, more particularly 
in the elementary studies. * * * Thus, graduates 
not only of Academic Classes in our schools, but of 
learned corporate institutions in this and other cities, 
graduates of State Normal Schools, and teachers with 
respectable credentials from other States, exhibited such 
lamentable want of familiarity with the elementary 
branches of study, in which they would be required to im- 
part instruction, that I have been frequently compelled to 
refuse them certificates.” (Italics are ours.) And again, 
“A candidate—graduate of a State Normal School—de- 
fined the passive voice of a verb to be a neuter verb joined 
to any other verb.” 

Our esteemed friend may regard these facts as confirm- 
ative of bis views. It may be true that the common 
scheols largely fail to accomplish their proper work, and 
that it is necessary for Normal Schools to give instruction 
in elementary studies, such, to quote the Brooklyn report, 
as “reading, spelling, arithmetic and geography;” but, 
as Prof. PHELrs will remember, we “object to calling 
this Normal work,” and graduating as teachers those who 
are able simply to read, write and spell. Jf the common 
scnools cannot teach the three R’s, by all means let it be 
done by the Normal Schools, in order that our teachers, 
at least, may know what they profess to teach. 

The amount of poor teaching done in this country, as 
well as in other countries, is lamentable. It would be the 
hight of injustice and of folly to hold the Normal Schools 
responsible for it. But we certainly have the right to 
look to the Normal Schools for a better style of teaching 
than can be expected from those who have enjoyed neither 
a Normal training nor its equivalent. There should be 
such a difference between those who are graduates of 
Normal Schools and those who are not, that it should be 
unnecessary to inquire whether or not they are graduates. 
Is there not a difference wide as the sea between a skilled 
mechanic and a bungler with tools? between a physician 
and a quack? Should not the work of a Normal grad- 
uate stamp him as master of his art? We look to the 
Normal Schools to send forth teachers who shall be able 
to command social standing and pecuniary compensation 
suitable to the work of the profession. As long as the 
graduate of the teachers’ professional school is obliged to 
exhibit his diploma rather than his daily work as evi- 
dence of his professional training, so long may we despair 
of being more than what Dickens and Irving have painted 
us. 





WH A STATE WHICH OUGHT TO 
TEACH? 


HAVE 


The sovereignty of the Supreme Being is denied by none 
who admit His existence. The creatures which He has 
made, perform by far the greater part of their acts, be- 
cause they are the outgrowth of their natural constitution. 
Among these may be enumersted the various acts of self- 
preservation, including the organization of societies for 
the better protection of person and property. These 
organizations are everywhere, and always recognized and 
held to be right and lawful. Christian writers have always 
held that such governments exist jure divino, evep though 
the people themselves are heathen, 





Such people are lightened by that light which light- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world. Christian 
nations also have organized governments which recognize 
the fact that the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Very many Christian nations in past times have recogni- 
zed the ordaining power of the organization called the 
church as giving them a right to exist as a body politic. 
Let us examine this claim. It lies at the root of the great 
political controversy which has engulfed the school-master 
and all that he holds dear, in its vortex. 

Revelation entailed upon man another set of duties 
which are specifically religious; these embrace all for- 
mal acts of worship, and those acts of reciprocity, with- 
out which earth would be a hell. The religious formule, 
dogmas and duties which have been provided, have one 
object, viz.: to make man God-like, and, as a corollary, 
charitable. The duty of charity, or the exercise of kind 
feelings is the result of a pre-existing state of goodness. 
The church is organized to preduce such men as are pleas- 
ing to God. The ordinary acts of men are to be controlled 
by the church, by means of moral influence, dogmatic in- 
struction and spzritual power. 

The choosing of an honest trade, the following of this 
or that means of obtaining a living, is rightly relegated 
to the more indirect influences of the Supreme Being, 
exercised in the ordinary channels, such as surroundings, 
mental and physical predispositions, etc. A man can 
t-ach his child a trade, and choose one that is fitting in 
his estimation; the whole course of the training of the 
child may, at his pleasure, be directed to that end, and no 
one will claim that he has done a wrong act. He is the 
natural guardian and director. If he chooses to make 
his son an astronomer, he may hire any private teacher 
whom he sees fit, and may pay him directly or indirectly. 
He has no right to have wrong taught him, nor to subject 
him to evil influences. If men can exercise a right or 
privilege without wrong doing in their individual capacity 
they can do the same thing when organized as a state. 
They can teach by law, if they so order. They cannot 
worship God by law, and ought not to do so. The church 
is above the state, but can influence the state only by edu- 
cating the citizens. She has not held, and ought not to 
hold, the sword. There is no organic connection between 
the church and state. This is the American idea. Our 
government is in no wise dependent upon the church; it 
does not receive its fiat of existence from it. Yet the 
church is supreme in its own dominion; and occupies 
ground upon which the state cannot set foot. Many per- 
sons of transatlantic birth, and training, seem to have a 
difficulty in making a distinction between the allegiance 
owed to the state, and that owed to the Supreme Being. 
If it be claimed that men have no rights, and are incapa- 
ble of exercising no powers lawfully unless they have a 
grant from the church, then there is an end to the Ameri- 
can government, which is founded upon the idea that men 
have certain rights because they are men. There is no use 
of discussing the question as to whether the state can 
rightfully teach until it is agreed that we have an cndepend- 
ent right to our present form of government. Do the op- 
ponents of our public school system admit that we can 
perform the functions of government without a benedic- 
tion? They will not deny this, although it is illogical in 
them not to do so. Grant this, then we, as a state, can do 
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other things which do not come within the category of 
religious worship. The American idea of a church is 
that it is the means of influencing men with respect to 
their spiritual welfare, and that it is entirely a matter 
between God and the individual that the state has no 
direct concern in the matter. The state punishes crime 
that it may not be hindered from fulfilling the end of its 
existence; it also seizes incipient criminals and endeavors 
to reform them, that they may not be obstacles in the way 
of its prosperity. If the state may reform an incipient 
criminal, by force, it certainly has the right to insist that 
the natural guardians of its future citizens shall use 
means to prevent the necessity of the use of punishment, 
or use those means itself. It has no right to insist upon 
religious culture, because, by compact, that whole sub- 
ject has been left free, and from the constitution of the 
government, it is incapable of executing religious func- 
tions. The state is not religious. It cannot profess reli- 
gion, suffer a change of heart, do penance, receive abso- 
lution, no more can a railroad corporation. The state 
has no soul to save nor to lose; it is equally unable to be 
irreligious, nor can any part of it be so. Schools can- 
not be godless unless taught by godless men. Who has 
the right to inquire respecting teachers whether they are 
godless or not, so long as they bring forth the frudis of 
righteousness? The church may claim concurrent juris- 
diction in the matter of human improvement, but when 
she descends to teaching the multiplication table she 
engages in furthering the secular welfare of her children, 
inasmueh as arithmetic is used only for counting filthy 
lucre. The mission of the church is higher. Souls are 
perishing and has she leisure to fit men for making 
money? The arrogance of those who repudiate every- 
thing American deserves a rebuke: Have they a country? 
Do they love it? Are we to revive the senseless hates of 
our ancestors? We hope not. 

Our investigation has shown us that men, from the 
constitution of their nature, or from extra-church spiritual 
influences, lawfully organize societies for the increase of 
good living, and that, taught by direct revelation, they 
also organize such societies; that the feelings which 
prompt these organizations are the outgrowth of reli- 
gious teaching, but that the ordination of governments 
by no means partakes of the nature of the claimed 
spiritual succession; that there are three classes of 
acts, viz.: acts of worship, acts which have no specific 
religious character, and acts contrary to religion; that 
the execution of the functions of a state belong to the 
second class; that teaching the common school is a purely 
secular calling, in the management of which the church has 
no right to interfere, except indirectly; that her mission 
is to preach Christ and his righteousness, and that she 
cannot rightfully teach arithmetic unless she finds it 
neglected, and does this work as an eztra labor; that she 
can teach reading and writing only as an aid to under- 
standing and spreading the truth; and that when she 
finds this secular work well done by other hands, she has 
more leisure which she ought to devote to work within 
her legitimate domain. 





In our September number, we credited to the Iilinois 
School Master, a remark concerning THE CuxicaGco 
TEACHER which was clipped from another journal. It 
was a mistake for which we apologize. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


American teachers are yet learning how to -teach a 
Normal School. The European idea of such a school is 
all that foreign countries could give us. We must take 
the idea, make it our own and build up our own system 
suited to our own circumstances. This is a work of 
time. Persons who have a thorough education in the 
common branches, with an addition of Natural Philoso- 
phy, Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry and Natural History, 
are the proper material for classes. In this case, the phil- 
osophy of teaching, the philosophy of mind and methods, 
might be the chief subject of study. But the material of 
which teachers are generally made is, unfortunately, 
conspicuously ignorant of the above subjects, Normal 
School or no Normal School. Usually those who become 
clerks in stores are better scholars than those who become 
teachers. What, then, is to be done? Evidently, what 
our correspondent in the last issue of the JourRNAL sug- 
gests, conduct these schools as halfway houses to the TRUE 
Normul School, until we all rise together up to the true con- 
ception of our work and are in a condition to do it right. 

As it is now, unfledged birdlings, who have sniffed the 
air of a Normal School, often render themselves obnox- 
ious to men of experience by their conceit. 

That they should be conceited is not at all wonderful. 
The disease is not constitutional, but local, affecting 
only a few members. Normal Schools must decry the 
want of method which prevails; must show that their 
mission is to clear away the clouds which envelope the 
subject of teaching, and that those who attend them, 
receive advantages which will make them superior to per- 
sons who have been so unfortunate as to be deprived of 
normal instruction. This is all to be expected from the 
nature of the case. Normal pupils are placed in positions 
far in advance of the average college student. There is 
now, and ought to be, a premium set upon their labor. 
Time is the great healer. The sharp edge of contact with 
the living school wear: away the wire edge which is so 
obnoxious to old teachers. By the way, may not we old 
teachers, who have forged our way by the heavy blows of 
experience, be just a “‘ wee” bit jealous of aspiring 
young sprigs and misses in their first bibs, who some- 
times show an acquaintance with pedagogics which 
makes us turn to our books? Our own experience with 
“‘Normalites,” as the graduates of Prof. HoL_Broox’s 
Lebanon, Ohio, school are pleased to term themselves, is 
that, wherever met, they are always ready to speak and 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. It is the 
fashion to—well, not exactly to decry, but, as Horace has 
it, “‘ suspendere nasu,” in their case. We, however, are so 
glad to see light that we welcome it from every quarter. 
Criticism, just or unjust, will not harm the truth, but will 
show her friends the weak places in her armor. 

eae as : 

THE Chicago Board of Education, at a recent meeting, 
took action in regard to three very important matters: 

1. The reading of the Bible, as a devotional exercise at 
the opening of the morning sessions of the schools, is 
prohibited. 

2. The grades are reduced from ten to eight. 

8. After this year, Principals and High school assistants 
are required to reside within the city limits. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS CONTINUED. 


A pretty way to develop the idea of an adjective is the 
following: 


Cause all the boys to stand in a line, arrange them so} 


that the largest (tallest) boy may be found at one end of 
the line and the smallest at the other; select the extremes, 
and place them by the desk; seat the remaining boys. 
Require one of the girls to leave the room, and tell her 
that one of these boys will do something during her ab- 
sence, which she is to find out when she returns; let the 
large boy walk across the floor; require the remaining 
pupils to write a sentence upon the board which will tell 
the girl in the hall, what was done and who did it, without 
using a proper name. You will get the sentence “The 
large boy walked across the room.” 
to the girl, who may now be questioned: Which word 
told you what was done? Ans. Walked. Which word 
told you who did it? Ans. Boy. Send her outagain; get 
another sentence, ‘The (small) boy, etc.” Erase the word 
small, and question: Can you now tell which boy walked ? 


Ans. No. Why? Because you rubbed a word out. Yes, 
I erased:a word. I will write it. Can you tell me now? 
Ans. Yes, sir. Which word told you? Ans. Small 


What does small tell about the boy? Ans. It tells that 
the boy is little, or what kind of a boy he1s. The pupil 
must find this out for himself or herself, and must not be 
told. It may seem long and tedious. If it seems so to 
you, fellow teacher, you have a great deal to learn, or un- 
learn. This is the only way to teach; all else is cram- 
ming, and tends to produce mental dyspepsia. 

Place upon the trble a small, an open, and a large book. 

Teacher. John, bring me an open,—a small,—a large 
book,—that book,—this book,—these,—those books (point- 
ing.) Which words pointed out to you the book which 
I wanted ? 

Ans. Open, small, this, that, etc. 

Words which tell what kind, or point out, are called ad- 
jectives. 

Write lists of words, as apple, tree, horse, etc., and re- 
quire adjectives which will tell what kind, to be written 
before them; next write each word in the list, assigning 
two or more qualities, as asmall horse, a swift horse; then 
a small, swift horse, ete. Fill the blanks with adjectives. 
A —— dog will bite. A—— dog willnot bite. An — 
man cannot walk fast. An exercise in composition describ- 
ing different animals will be profitable. Give the class the 
leading points of a composition, e. g., What is it?—wild 
or tame ?—color? Where does it live? What is its food ? 
What kinds of noises can it make? Is it useful or hurtful ? 
Selected sentences from the reader may be dictated and 
written; the pupils may mark the adjectives with a double 
line drawn under and a s/ur tying the adjective to the noun 
which it qualifies. Lists of words may be written; the 
children may select the adjectives; the teacher may: pro- 
nounce words for spelling, the pupils may be required to 
write the adjectives only. Games similar to “ spelling 
down” may be invented. Making a dialogue is a very 
excellent exercise. The class must be taught how to do 
this, afterwards pairs of pupils may be required to pro- 
duce, first a written, afterwards an oral, conversation. 

Teacher: Children, let us suppose John has visited a 
menagerie and meets Charles, 
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Show this sentence}: 





EDUCATION. 


Charles. Where have you been? 

John. Ihave been tosee the lions, tigers, bears, ostrich, 
hipotamus, etc. 

Charles. What did the hippopotamus look like? 

John describes the animal in answer to inquiries pro- 
pounded by Charles. Teachers will find in this exercise 
the production of colloquial errors which never appear in 
school-room work as ordinarily conducted, and, we fear, 
wiil also find but few pupils who can express themselves 
in tolerable English. A variety of exercises wil! not only 
render this beautiful study interesting, but will tend to 
assist the child in forming the habit of generalization. 
The exercises so far given will extend to Christmas of the 
third school year. 


ee as 
A WORD TO PRINCIPALS. 


Now is your seed time, gentlemen. Leave your cosy 
offices; cease to ponder the profound questions pertaining 
to mental culture; circulate yourselves; let the influence 
of your wisdom be felt early in the year. Faithful, 
earnest teachers are hungering and thirsting for your 
help. A few words of direction,—a little showing how to 
do things will save worlds of trouble and lives of wasted 
time. The people see a stream of money flowing out of 
their pockets and into yours, and they are beginning to 
ask the use of you. You must answer that question by 
doing your best work, which is giving actual illustrations of 
howtoteach. It is one thing to dictate what is to be done 
and examine to see whether it be done, and quite another 
to do the work yourself. Many of your teachers are 
jealous of your large salaries; make them feel by your 
generous help that you are doing your best to earn it. 
Some of your teachers are a little foolish; perhaps, they 
resent your interference. Remember that you can easily . 
create the opinion that you are tyrannical. What may 
seem to you from your standpoint a matter of course, may 
appear to them arbitrary, oppressive. Be helpers now, 
and when examination day comes you can demand the 
full tale of bricks with a better grace. 


2 





THE education article in the October Atlantic has a 
fine illustration of the distortion, which facts often receive 
in less than two days’ travel. Weare told that “the board 
effected a saving of twenty per cent. in its expenses by 
cutting down their (the women’s) (not the men teachers’) 
salaries!’? This is like the encyclopzdist’s definition ot 
a crab,—‘‘a red fish that crawls backwards;” which was 
perfectly correct, except that acrab is not a fish, is not 
red, and does not crawl backwards The truth is, that the 
board did not effect ‘“‘a saving of twenty per cent.,” did 
not “cut down the women’s salaries,” and did cut down 
the ‘‘ men teachers’ salaries.’ With these trifling excep- 
tions, the statement of the Atlantic is perfectly correct. 

It is true that the salaries of some ladies (Head Assis- 
tants and High School teachers) were reduced one hun- 
dred dollars; but as the salaries of about an equal num- 
ber of lady teachers (Primary School Principals) were 
increased one hundred dollars, and as the salaries of the 
great mass of lady teachers were untouched, no “say- 
ing” was effected at the expense of the ladies. What 
economy there was, was secured by reducing the salaries 











of most of the men Principals, and most of the High 
School men teachers. 

But the Atlantic is correct in its theories, although 
astray as to its facts. Here is a delicate touch: “It is 
really moving to see the cheerfulness with which Ameri- 
can citizens spend money on costly school-houses, and 
the equal good faith with which they scrimp the teachers, 
as if a good school-house without a teacher inside of it 
could be anything more than a body without a soul.” 


— 


CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Re@utarR MEEtTINe, Ocr. 9, 1875, 

The President introduced Assistant Superintendent 
Dory, who made a few appropriate remarks. 

The President announced that for the present the new 
branch schools would report to the office, and not to the 
nearest schools; but that their reports would be annexed 
to the reports of the nearest schools, when both had been 
sent to the office. 

Names of pupils transferred are to be sent to the office 
by the Principal of the school receiving them. 

The Chair also announced the change of grades from 
ten to eight, and requested suggestions from Principals in 
regard to the re-distribution of the work. On motion of 
Mr. Heywoup, the matter was referred to the standing 
committees, who, it was ruled, held office until their suc- 
cessors were appointed. 

The Superintendent expressed his gratification at the 
auspicious manner in which the schools had been opened, 
and thought that the very few complaints which had 
reached him were due somewhat to an evil digestion on 
the part of the teacher. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Pickarp said that he 
thought an hour and a half or an hour and three-quarters 
per week sufficient for Drawing: that at least as much 
time should be given to Writing as to Drawing: that 
classes to which the new grade in Drawing had been as. 
signed should not be expected to complete all of that 
grade in Drawing, except where the classes had just com- 
menced the grade; in other cases, a proportionate part of 
the Drawing only should be required. 

The Committee on Language presented the following 
report, which was laid over one month: 


SIXTH GRADE—LANGUAGE. 

Pupils shall be taught to distinguish name words and 
action words in their reading and language lessons, com- 
mon and proper names, to distinguish and name the swb- 
ject and predicate of simple sentences in which each con- 
sists of but one word, to construct sentences using a given 
subject or predicate, to contract statements, by using several 
predicates with one subject, or several subjects with one pred- 
tcate, to distinguish the change of form of both name- 
words and action-words to denote number, and the time of 
the action whether present, past or future, to distinguish 
the proper use of the words a, an and the, also the words 
this, that, these and those. 

They shall be required to learn the correct use of capi- 
tals, the period, interrogation, exclamation and quotation 
marks, and the comma so far as it is used to separate the 
words of a series, and the distinction of declarative and 
interrogative sentences. Avvid as far as possible all tech- 
nicalities of language, and let the pupil verify the knowl- 
edge by aconstant and varied exercise in the selection 
and construction of simple sentences. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Adi to 6th grade. Pupils shall be taught the nominative 
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(subject only), possessive and objective cases of nouns and 
the personal pronouns, the properties of gender and person, 
and the agreement of the pronoun with its antecedent. 

They shall be taught the distinction of transitive and 
intransitive verbs, to distinguish the subject, predicate and 
object of simple sentences, and shali be required to expand 
the same by the use of word modifiers, distinguished as 
adjective and adverbial, with the different degrees of com- 
parison. 

Modifiers limited to adjectives and adverbs. 

They shall be taught the use of the conjunctions and 
and or, and the rules of syntax as far as applicable to the 
use of the subject nominative possessive case and objective 
case after verbs, the agreement of the verb with the sub- 
ject, and the personal pronoun with antecedent. 

Simple sentences may be selected from the reader and 
analyzed as far as the above requirements will permit, 
and pupilsshall be required to construct and analyze their 
own sentences, within the same limitation. 

The affirmative, negative and interrogative forms of 
sentences shall be taught, and attention given to the cor- 
rect use of capitals, punctuation, spelling and correct 
speech. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Add to 5th grade. Pupils will learn the remaining tenses 
of the indicative mode and ali the tenses of the potential 
mode, and the distinction of these modes themselves, 
the distinction of the active and passive voices of 
verbs, with the above limitation. The use of the verb 
“to be’ as a copula, with the attribute to form the predé- 
cate, and the use of the preposition. 

They will be required to expand, the subject, predicate 
and object of simple sentences by the use of the preposi- 
tional phrase, the objective modifier of the predicate, and 
the use of the possessive as an adjective modifier. 

They shall be taught the rules of syntax as applicable 
to the predicative nominative, and the subsequent of prep- 
ositions. 

Sentences may be selected from the reader, and pupils 
required to construct sentences for analysis within the 
limitation as above. 

Careful attention to the requirement of correct speech 
and writing. 

3d, 2d, and ist grades unchanged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED Kirk, 
M. H. Saywarp, 
F. Heywoop. 


Mr. BLACKMAN announced that pupils who cannot sing 
are to be forbidden to sing(!), and requested Principals to 
preserve a record of pupils thus prohibited, and enter 
such prohibition on transfer cards. 

At the request of Mr. Prercx, the subject of Drawing 
is to be discussed at the next meeting. 

The Executive Committee reported the following ques- 
tions for discussion ; 


1. {n oral Spelling, should the pronunciation of sylla- 
bles be insisted upon? 5 

2. Is the present system of instruction adapted to the 
education of the masses ? 


The discussion of the latter was postponed one month ; 
the former elicited remarks from Messrs. BAKER, Kirk, 
Hanrorp, Stocum, Mauony, Be.rretp and Pickarp. 
Messrs. BAKER and Kirk argued that the habit of pro- 
nouncing syllables in spelling was indefensible, involving 
great waste of time, and should, under no circumstances, 
The others claimed beneficial results from 
the custom under certain circumstances, and argued that 


| the judgment of the teacher should decide whether drill 


of that kind were necessary. The Superintendent decided 
that the recommendation of this plan in the Course of 
Instruction is not to be regarded as an imperative rule. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MINNESOTA. 


An address before the National Educational Association at Min- 
neapolis, August 4th, 1875, by Witttam W. Fotwe 1, President of 
the University of Minnesota. 

In the course of a few months the nation celebrates the 
centennial anniversary of her birthday. Small account 
will be made by those who participate, of the mere fact 
that the nation has survived the vicissitudes of a hundred 
years. While we shall point with honest pride to the de- 
velopments and achievements of the century, still the 
thought uppermost in all minds will be that we are really 
celebrating the triumph of a principle—the principle of free 
government—“a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” This is the fact, of which we wish to 
remind ourselves, and which we advertise to the world by 
our great exposition and its accompaniments. 

That a whole people may undertake to organize and op- 
erate a government is no longer an open question. 

Now the object of a government is commonly thought 
of as negative—“to protect persons and property”—to 
repel the aggressions of hostile communities—to prevent 
assault, plunder and anarchy among the citizens;—and 
with these,—in the opinion of many great publicists the 
public activity ought to cease. When organized society 
has chained the human tiger, clipped the wings of the 
human vulture, and drawn the fangs of the human serpent, 
ner function ceases. This doctrine—the “laissez aller” 
doctrine—has constantly had numerous advocates in this 
country, at times appearing in powerful organized masses. 
By these the wise old maxim “That government is best 
which governs the least,” has been sadly wrenched from its 
true meaning and application. Confessedly true of gov- 
ernment as a negative, restraining, repressive agent, it has 
no necessary application to government as a positive, be- 
neficent agent. Because it is admitted that there should 
be the least possible hanging, imprisonment, fines and 
taxes, it cannot be claimed that the people shall not in 
some public and organized way have certain necessary 
and beneficent things done. This confusion is due, in 
my Opinion, to the fact that although we have been living 
under a free government for many generations, most of 
us have nut entirely outgrown that idea of government 
which has come down from ancient and medieval times. 
We have notsucceeded in entirely disconnecting the concep- 
tion of a government from that of a dynasty divinely com- 
missioned to take care of people. 

The American people acknowledge no sceptred mon. 
arch, but are themselves the government, acting through 
chosen men as agents. The government may be called 
the people’s agency. We have and use a variety of such 
agencies, according as the business is of a national, muni- 
cipal or other character. We do not use them merely ina 
negative way to repress disorders and punish malefactors. 
We employ one of them tocarry our letters, a very positive 
function. We expend large sums of money upon public 
works. We support the patent office at great cost to the 
tax-payers. We send out expeditions to discover and 
explore new lands. We pay some hundreds of thousands 
to observe the transit of Venus. We employ a small army 
of men to watch the weather. I doubt if any sane man 
would say of any of these agencies, that the less they 
did the better they were, or referring to such functions 
would quote the maxim, “ That government is best which 
governs the least.” 

As a matter of fact we see government exercising posi- 
tive and beneficent functions, 7. e., we see the people in 
their public, organized, legal capacity, serving themselves. 
I think we must admit their right so to do. 

It is not necessary for the present purpose to enter into 
an exhaustive discussion of the limitations and conditions 
of this positive form of public activity. There will be no 
difference of opinion as to the chief criteria by which we 
are to separate public and private functions. 

If there be a certain business or interest of universal 
concern,—one which pertains to the whole people—one 
which private hands and means cannot manage and com- 








pass—one which in some sense and degree is essential to 
the public well-being,—such a business, all will admit, 
must be public. 

Now, education is, in our times, such a business. Peo- 
ples no longer exist for dynastics. War is no longer the 
chief occupation of men and nations. Civilization exists, 
and the chief business of civilized men is—culture. To 
make the most of the human powers, spiritual and phys- 
ical, and to develop them harmoniously,—to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge,—to harness and tame the wild 
forces of nature, and to employ them beneficently,—it is 
for these things that men and states exist. All other em- 
ployments are mere foraging and housekeeping. Educa- 
tion then, in its noble and comprehensive sense—is what 
we are living for. It is the chief concern of each and of 
all. As mere police is the great negative function of the 
public activity, education must be the foremost positive 
function; and as the destiny of men is higher than that of 
states, so is it more noble for the people to organize cul- 
ture, than merely to organize tax-gatherers and constables. 
We call the whole world to witness the spectacle of a 
people governing themselves. When shall we challenge 
the nations to the grander spectacle of a whole people 
educating themselves ? 

Not that wé are unfamiliar with the idea of educating 
the whole people. We have the example of several foreign 
states attempting the schooling of the whole body of 
children and youth. But it must be remembered that, 
though done for the people, it has not been done by the 
people. Prussia, imposes her school system upon her 
people, just as she imposes upon them her military system. 
We must rise above this idea in America. We have no 
superior classes divinely commissioned to guide and in- 
struct their fellow citizens. We must rise to the nobler 
conception of the whole people educating themselves, not 
as a work of necessity nor of charity, but as the natural, 
legitimate and rational business of civilized men. 

In my opinion the advocates of public education have 
habitually taken low and insecure ground. The stock ar- 
gument in behalf of public schools has constantly been, 
“The State must educate, because intelligence is essential 
to the existence of the State.’ This is an argument of 
despairand abnegation. The public activity is only called 
in to supplement, to help out, to rescue. Its justification 
is “extra-constitutional.”” The stress over it ought to 
cease, upon the principle, ‘ Cess¢t ratio, cessit etiam lex.” 

This argument is vicious for at least two reasons, (1.) 
It is a non sequitur. Granted that intelligence on the part 
of the citizen is essential to the existence of the State, it 
does not follow that schooling is. Intelligence does not 
flow from school houses only—any more than men live by 
bread alone. It is not at all difficult to conceive of a 
community in which children should be so well instructed 
in the family, that the schoolmaster would have no occu- 
pation. There are many who claim, with much plausi- 
bility, that it is not necessary either to the public being 
or well-being that children be taught the arts of reading, 
writing or reckoning, but rather that they be well in- 
structed in a creed, a catechism, and the divine command- 
ments. 

(2.) This argument is defective; in that the opposers 
may insist, as they often do, that the public interest has 
been secured when a certain minimum of rudimentary 
arts have been taught. Upon such a foundation, all pub- 
lic schooling above the common school is without justifi- 
cation. How often do we hear this plea put in——when 
public aid is asked to promote the higher education. 
This middle term “ intelligence,” in our popular educa- 
tional syllogism is ‘ undistributed,” and so plays fast and 
loose with us. Some intelligence or some kind of in- 
telligence is what it stands for. The line between that 
which is essential and unessential is now here, now there. 
No two observers can agree upon it. Of such a plea, a 
lawyer would say “ it is void for uncertainty.” 

There is an assumption, lying entirely behind this argu- 
ment, which ought perhaps to be brought forward fora 
moment into daylight. It isassumed that the State ought 
to exist. Perhaps it ought not to exist. The Grand Turk 
would have one opinion, the Bishop of Rome another. 
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It cannot be allowed to States indiscriminately, to adopt 
measures to secure their perpetuation. Imagine what a 
system of schooling the Spaniards, or the Mussulmans, or 
our own Mormons might, according to such a principle 
justifiably establish! 


This argument of State necessity for public education 
must at length be abandoned. 


an apology. It has perhaps served a good purpose, as the | 


temporary defensive outwork of a beleaguered cause, as | 
yet too weak and timid to take the open field. It is time | 
to advance from this insecure retreat to a bolder and | 
stronger position. Such aoneI think we assume when | 
we take the ground already reconnoitered—(1.) That 
education must be public, because culture is the chief and 

paramount business and interest of civilized men. (2.) | 
That the education of the whole people is so great and so | 
costly, that only the public resources can compass it, and | 
(8,) that the agencies to be employed are so vast and mul. | 
tifarious that they can only be organized by the supreme | 
authority. 

This is no plea of justifiable homicide on the part of the 
State for slaughtering the monster, Ignorance. The whole 
matter is removed from the forum of police to that of 
statesmanship. 

According to this principle, no arbitrary limit can be set 
to the public interference in education. None can say to 
the people “ you may have your common schools, but 
nothing beyond them.” As the field is one and the cause 
one, there can be but one system, and that must be un- 
broken, continuous, all-containing. Education is the con- | 
cern of all. No party, sect, clique, order or profession of | 
men, may lawfully claim exclusive direction of it. The | 
watchword and motto is, ‘education of the people, by | 
the people, for the people.” If this principle be sound, 
the High School and the University take their place in the | 
system of publicculture, ofright saliea by sufferance. The | 
education of the unfortunate classes, the deaf and dumb, | 
the blind and the idiot can no longer be regarded as a} 
matter of charity, but as the legitimate duty of the people. | 
The sooner we disuse and repudiate the self-righteous des- | 
ignation of “Charitable Institutions,” the better. That | 
education is merely a part of our business, it is not a) 
charity. 

It is necessary to emphasize the most obvious inference | 
from the preceding discussion: 





that the whole educational | 
work must be authorized by the supreme authority,—that 
is, by the people acting through the ordinary channels, 
or through new ones to be created for the purpose. In 
some States already the people have provided themselves 
with a special machinery for the work of public instruc- 
tion; that is to say, they have organized a “ government”’ 
or administration for that purpose. Asa general rule, 
however, this administration is confined to the common 
school instruction, although there are states in which the 
higher education has been recognized, and partially pro- 
vided for by the establishment of State Universities. But 
no State has as yet completely organized education by 
providing for all grades of instruction. Some beginnings 
have however been made which will lead inevitably and 
irresistibly to this consummation. Within a few days, the 
constitutional convention of a neighboring State* has been | 
discussing a project for organizing the whole education | 
of its people by forming a State Board of Education, with | 
local auxiliaries, and placing in its control not merely the | 
common schools, but the high schools and the University. | 


The organization of education, I believe to be the par- 





| 
| 


It was never anything but | Ours to carry on to perfection. “They builded better than 


claims of numerous religious bodies; some to exclusive 
control of the whole educational work, some toa part of it. 

For this lack in organization no one is to be blamed. We 
are rather to be grateful that so much has already been 
done. When the English colonists founded in New Eng- 
land the common school, they begun a work which it is 


| they knew.” To have anticipated, however dimly the idea 
of universal. public education, was perhaps their most 
glorious service. The common school system, in its sub- 
stance, no longer needs defenders anywhere. It is when 
we turn to the higher education that we find confusion and 
disorganization. This field has been steadfastly claimed 
by vdlalons bodies as their appropriate sphere of educa- 
tional activity. Thedetermining motive for maintaining 
the denominational college has always been the training 
of ministers to propagate the particular faith and doctrine 
of the denomination. As denominations have multiplied 
and extended, their colleges have multiplied, not only be- 
yond the needs of the bodies which have established them, 
but far beyond the needs of the country. Excessive in 
number, scantily equipped, and indifferently manned, 
these institutions are, in the language of President Porter, 
“wasting the most precious resources of the country.” 
While saying this let us not fail to recall with grateful ad- 
miration the heroic, and unselfish, but still misdirected 
efforts ef the men who have built up these colleges, and 
who are now literally laying down their lives to maintain 
them. 

Ihave not one unkind word for them nor for their 
work, but it is for the interest of all, that things be seen as 
they are, and that the signs of the times be read aright by 
all. The only charge which it is necessary here to urge 
against the multiplication of small colleges is this, that they 
stand in the way of the development of thy secondary educa- 
tion. It is safe, I think, to say that there are in some States 
more colleges than there are efficient preparatory, or fitting 
schools. For this the small colleges are responsible. The 
secondary education is consequently ina rudimentary con- 
ditionin America. It is time that it be developed to its full 
proportions and assigned to its appropriate position. We 
have recognized and provided for the “ operatives’ educa- 
tion,” and the “ gentleman’s education.” We need a third 
education for that immense body of the people who can get 
beyond the common school, but cannot get to the college. 

It is not merely to fit a few young men for college that 
the secondary schools are needed, although happily this 
work falls in with the other and greater business of edu- 
cating, in a practical way, the men and women who direct 
the work of the world. It is no longer a small number of 
young men preparing for the learned professions who 
demand this secondary training, but a vast body of people, 
till lately unknown to educators. The common school 
education no longer suffices for the farmer, the artisan, the 
engineer, the miner, the navigator, the merchant, though 
it may answer, in the opinion of gentlemen who operate 
the law and medical colleges, for persons entering those 
‘learned professions.” The secondary schools must, there- 
fore, have their legitimate place and work, and not merely 
exist as preparatory schools to colleges. I have blamed 
the supporters of the small colleges for retarding the 
development of the secondary education. This has been 
done by them in various ways: first, by squandering funds 
entirely inadequate to the endowment of colleges, but ofien 
sufficient to the equipment of good academies; secondly, 
by admitting to their classes, students who have not prop- 
erly performed the work of theschool. It is very difficult 


amount educational problem in America. Whatever mer-|to retain an ambitious and impatient youth in school, 


its our schools and school systems may have, in regard to| when he knows, and his teachers know, that 


organization we are far behind many less favored nations. 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Italy even, have 
organized their education. England has uot done it, 
for reasons the same in substance as those which have 
kept our own States from attempting it. Unable to wholly 
disabuse our mindsof the conception of government as 
paternal and hereditary, both Englishmen and Americans 
resent the interference of the public in what they have 
been accustomed to consider strictly private affairs. This 
feeling has been strengthened, though not justified, by the 


* Nebraska. 


some college 
| will admit him. But thirdly and chiefly, by holding on 
|to about two years of work rightfully belonging to the 
secondary school, which is thus cramped out of its just 
| proportions, and crowded out of its proper sphere. 

| §till Iam bound here to confess that I do not know of 
| any denominational college, however obscure, which ad- 
| mits, as Freshmen, boys from the common school and 
| graduates them as Bachelorsinfouryears. This distinction 
{has been reserved for some public institutions called 
| colle es and universities. This is “confusion, worse con- 
‘founded.” If anew and crowning argument were needed 
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for the organization of our education I think we have it 
here. 

If we pass on to university education proper we find 
less confusion because we find that field mostly unoc- 
cupied. Poverty forbids, and forever will forbid, the 
great mass of the colleges from developing into ‘ Genuine 
Universities.” Let us be grateful for poverty when we 
contemplate the prospect of twenty-six projected universi- 
ties in a single State. Minnesota had at least five universi- 
ties chartered before there was a single preparatory school 
in existence. The stronger and richer colleges already 
well advanced on to university ground are retarded and 
embarrassed by the immense load of mere secondary work 
they are obliged to carry. Full two years of their work 
is mere school drill, which could be done quite as well 
and much cheaper elsewhere. The result is a confusion 
of methods and discipline, great financial embarrass- 
ment, and indefinite postponement of the genuine univer- 
sity in America. 

I trust it is apparent that a thorough, orderly and scien- 
tific organization of education is at length needed. This 
want is much more apparent in our new States than in the 
older ones, in which the various grades of schools have 
arranged themselves into a convenient association, though 
not intoanorganism. In the new States, the public system 
of education has pushed its way albeit timidly and tenta- 
tively,beyond the limits of the primary field. Many of them 
have established (so far as legislation can establish) State 
universities, but no State so far as I am informed has yet 
provided by general laws for any system proper, of second- 
ary schools. The result isa wide and deep chasm between 
the university and the only lower schools properly within 
the system,—the primary schools. I say properly within 
the system, for the high schools carried on in the cities and 
large villages are municipal establishments, supported by 
local taxation, independent of State control, and organized 
rather according to local circumstances and a fashion of 
the times, than according to any general educational policy. 
The “independent school district” system must at length 
be replaced by a better and broader one—a system which 
shall unite the high schools, the primary schools, the uni- 
versity, the normal schools and the institutions still falsely 
called charitable, into a single, harmonious organism. 

This gulf between the State universities and the primary 
schools has been bridged over temporarily by the prepar- 
atory departments of the universities. It has not until 
lately been possible to persuade the local boards of edu- 
cation who control the city high schools, that it was for 
the interest of all to prepare students for the university. 
The change for the better in this respect is encouraging. 
It is a move in the right direction. 4 

It was perhaps superfluous to argue at length in favor 
of the extension of public interference in education be- 
yond the primary schools. The fact is that in many States 
the public system, if system it may be called, has already 
occupied (usurped, if you please for the present consider- 
ation) the whole field. The high schools in our cities, 
embracing in their courses many studies of the college, it 
is only under peculiar circumstances that private acade- 
mies can exist alongside of them. : 

Leaving out of account for the present all private and 
corporate institutions of learning, we see that the people 
have already resolved to provide themselves with a com- 
plete hierarchy of schools. This being the case, no one 
will deny that for this, there must be organization, com. 
plete, exhaustive, rational. — } 

Regarded merely as an industry, education probably 
stands next to agriculture in the amount of capital in- 
vested and labor employed; and yet these are not a tithe 
of what they ought now to be. Mere financial economy 
will at length compel a careful and wise organization ot 
our public educational agencies. States will not forever 
continue to pay universities for doing work of the second- 
ary schools. They will rather wisely and generously 
contribute to building up a great galaxy of high schools 
and academies, all public in some sense, to do that work. 

The State having taken command of the whole educa- 
tional forces, there is no refuge from the conclusion that 
she must organize them upon sound principles. She alone 
has the authority, the power and the motive. 


We come then to the question, Upon what principles 
shall the public education be organized? It will be im- 
possible to treat of this exhaustively in this paper, but it 
a necessary to state and briefly discuss one or two of 
them. 

1. The State, ¢. ¢., the people organized as the source of 
authority, the depositary of power, and the custodian of 
the revenues, must organize and hold the chief control 
and direction of all educational forces and agencies. 


2. The organization should be such as to employ and 
embrace all forces and agencies. It must not discourage 
nor release parents and guardians from the instruction of 
their children and wards. I should wish indeed that no 
schooling could be had, which did not require the co-op- 
eration and constant activity of parents. 1t should make 
room for the work of the Church to the full extent of her 
interests and resources. The Church is, of her very nature, 
an educating institution. She joins with parents in train- 
ing children to “lead godly and Christian lives.” She 
sustains the State by teaching the citizens obedience to 
law, and incessantly inculcates that principle of brotherly 
love which is the very core of republicanism. In the vast 
and magnificent undertaking of educating the whole 
people the family and the Church cannot be ignored. 
There is room and work for all. As the modern idea of the 
army is the people armed, so the idea of the school system 
should be that of the whole people organized for culture. 

3. The organization should be such as to allow and to 
invite the widest competition of persons and agencies. 
We misconceive the matter, in my opinion, when we think 
of a school system as a huge, complicated, cast-iron 
machine, to be imposed upon communities, and which 
they must accept or go untaught. We do not want a sys- 
tem to be operated by a vast horde of officials, ignorant of 
the whole business, making and unmaking teachers, tink- 
ering courses of study according to no principles or bad 
ones. There can be no profession of teaching until the 
| teacher can in some way stand upon the same foundation 
| with men of other professions—that of efficiency, dili- 
| gence, experience. 

4, Itfollows from the foregoing that the people should 
delegate to boards, superintendents and other officers the 
least power and authority consistent with efficiency, and 
reserve to themselves individually the largest liberty and 
opportunities consistent with the general good. The 
| schools must not go znto the hands of officials and out of 
the hands of the people. 

5. Any orderly organization of schools will recognize 
and conform to the natural epochs of education corres- 
ponding to childhood, youth and early manhood. Each 
of these periods has its peculiar wants, objects, methods 
and discipline. The child is to be trained, the youth in- 
structed, the man informed. In all those countries in 
which education has been organized these three stages 
have been carefully distinguished, and they are habitually 
designated by the writers on education by the terms, pr?- 
mary, secondary and superior. 

I have endeavored to show the injurious consequences 
which have followed the confounding of the secondary 
and superior educations in this country. The remedy for 
these must begin with a wise and liberal but exhaustive 
organization of education. This alone can, in my opinion, 
disentangle existing complications, harmonize opposing 
| interests, and unite all agencies. 

It may not be uninteresting to those present to attend to 
ashort sketch of an institution of learning, which has 
been planned and for some time conducted with reference 
to the principles just treated of. I refer to the University of 
Minnesota, located in this city, in which I have been for 
some time employed. The nominal existence of this in- 
stitution dates back to 1851, but the first actual scholastic 
work was begun in October, 1867. Two years later a fac- 
ulty was mace up and college work entered upon. In 
July, 1871, the present plan of organization replaced a 
provisional one previously in operation. 

It will be proper and orderly to state first, the conditions 
of the problem which at that time presented itself. The 
first and fundamental one was, that the people of Minne- 
| sota from the earliest moment in her history were com- 
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mitted to a system of public education not confined to the 
primary field, but embracing the whole secular culture. 
The legislature which organized the Territorial govern- 
ment at the same time that it secured to the people a common 
school fund of magnificent proportions, bestowed a lib- 
eral endowment for the University. Unfortunately no 
such provision was made for public secondary school, or 
for normal schools. I trust our liberal and enterprising 
people will yet and soon set apart some adequate endow- 
ment for these institutions. 

The resolution of the people to build up a single com- 
prehensive system of public instruction was again mani- 
fested upon the framing and adoption of the Constitution 
in 1857-8. That instrument confirmed the previous leg- 
islation relating to the University, and declared the same 
to be “THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA.” 

From the language of the Constitution, and all the laws 
relating to this subject, it is clearly apparent that the in- 
tention was, that this institution, designed to form the cul- 
minating member of the great educational structure, 
should be ONE,—without a peer within the system. 

A further proof of this intention must be seen in the 
circumstance that the legislature of 1868 virtually added 
to the University endowment the State’s share of the 
National Land Grant of 1862, for the benefit of Colleges 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and merged the 
Agricultural College previously established elsewhere, 
with asimilar department embraced in the original char- 
ter of the Territorial University. By virtue of this act the 
University became the people’s chosen place and agency 
for conducting the professional education, not merely in 
the so-called “ learned professions,” but in the “industrial 
professions,” as they may now well be called. The charter, 
while specifying certain great leading departments, places 
no limits to the organization of new and additional ones. 

There were then these data—a general system of public 
instruction, comprehensive in spirit, defective in organiza- 
tion and development—at its head the University, or 
rather the project of a University, as yet without compet- 
itors, having a liberal endowment in prospect, 
in jection, free to develop in ~~ direction, but 
especially bounden to prosecute a certain line of work in 
fulfillment of its trust. I refer to that education contem- 
plated by the Act of Congress of 1862, already mentioned. 

One other consideration must by no means be omitted. 
A flourishing preparatory department had been in exist- 
ence since 1868. Beyond this the work had extended but 
a single year. Whether it was good policy or bad policy 
to begin with this secondary work it was not worth while 
then, nor is it now, to argue. There it was, in progress. 
One thing is clear, that if the institution was to do any- 
thing in those years, she must do such work. There was 
no other. There were not, in 1871, six schools, public or 
private, in the whole State, fitting students to enter college. 
Such was the “situation” when the problem of the per- 
manent organization of the institution demanded solution. 

There were few things to oppose, and there were very 
many circumstances which seemed to invite an attempt to 
organize according to principles rather than according to 
the prevailing fashion. 

Accordingly, the first step was taken by forming a de- 
partment of secondary instruction of wider range than 
customary. ‘This was accomplished by throwing the usual 
work of Freshmen and Sophomores out of the proper 
University courses, and merging it into the old prepara- 
tory department to form the department of Elementary 
Instruction authorized by thecharter. While the account 
just given of merging the work of the first two college 
years into the secondary department serves well fora rough 
description, it needs further explanation. The object aimed 
at was not to divide the secondary and superior education 
upon any arbitrary line, but as neariy as possible upon 
their natural and theoretical boundary, reference being 
constantly had to the actual and the practical. This 
division therefore implies, and to some extent necessitates 
an assortment of studies, throwing back into the second- 
ary, or training department, some elementary subjects 
which, of late years, had been wedged into the upper 
classes of many colleges, because they must go somewhere. 





Such are the elements of the natural and physical sci- 
ences: Geology, Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry, 
by which the upper class men of colleges have for many 
years been amused. Atthe same time, this assoriment has 
thrown forward a few subjects, more suitable to students 
of riper age and development. 

It is remarkable, however, how nearly the theoretical 
boundary between the secondary and superior education 
in America falls upon that line which divides the upper 
and lower classes of our best colleges. This twofold 
division of work and also of methods, is one which every 
college officer and every om. ¥ faculty feels, and one 
which is emphatically recognized by the under graduates. 

The close of the Sophomore year, sometimes celebrated 
by a biennial examination, is a well-markod era in Ameri- 
can college life. Grammar-drill, paradigms, construing, 
blackboard drudgery are over; anew field of humanizing, 
literary and reflective subjects opens. At this point the 
optional studies, if they can be afforded, come in to vary 
the old and dull routine. Thus even the most conserva- 
tive colleges recognize the consummation of a former 
epoch, and the opening of a new one. 

If we turn to the colleges or universities of later growth, 
which in response to modern demands have added new 
courses of study unknown to Busby and Dr. JoHNsoN, 
we observe this same dividing line extended and empha- 
sized. If the institution is polytechnic only, we find its 
several courses of study identical in form and substance, 
or nearly so, for the first two years, and then branching 
away, each to its special work. If there are both literary 
and ‘scientific courses, we have two sets, each having its 
elements substantially coincident up to the end of the 
second year, and further the two sets dovetailing into one 
another all along. The examples are too numerous and 
conspicuous to need mention. The conclusion is, that the 
American universities, colleges and polytechnic schools, 
find themselves doing two kinds of work which they are 
obliged to divide by astrong line. It is the characteristic 
of the earlier moiety that it is indivisible (except as inti- 
mated) and essential to all students. The studies are for 
drill und discipline, and form part of the indispensable 
foundation on which to build the higher culture. They 
belong, of their nature, to the secondary period, and to that 
place our Minnesota plan relegates them. 

While American experience formed the guide and prin- 
ciple of the arrangement under discussion, that of foreign 
countries, in which education has been authoritatively or- 
ganized could not be left out of account. The new second- 
ary department will be found to correspond in location, in 
object, and in scope, with the gymnasia and real schools 
ot Germany and the lyceums of France and Switzer- 
land. Upon this point [ am happy in having the conclu 
sive testimony of President McUCosu, as given in a paper 
having no reference to this institution. Speaking from per- 
sonal observation, under circumstances the most favorable 
for getting at the facts, Dr. McCosn says: “The course of 
instruction in the gymnasia and real schools * * * 
embraces notonly the branches taught in our high schools, 
but those taught in the freshmen and sophomore classes 
of our university courses.” My own observations, not 
long before, brought me to the same conclusion in sub- 
stance. Thus, while undertaking to open a new path, we 
are still keeping on the safe ground of home and foreign 
precedent and experience. 

I desire to say, however, that should any question be 
raised as to whether we have, as a fact, drawn our division 
line through the exactly proper point, we should make no 
strenuous defense. Our first aim was to segregate the 
epochs of the secondary and superior education. The 
second, to do it upon some practicable line. We may 
have struck a trifle too high or too low, but are probably 
not far from the permanent boundary. 

The next step in the solution of the organization prob- 
lem, was the formation of such of the “ COLLEGES” called 
for in the statute as could be put into actual operation. 
Law and medicine were, of necessity, indefinitely post- 
poned. There remained the literary department and those 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Each of these, 
starting from the common foundation of the secondary 
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department, extends over a period of two years, leading 
to baccalaureate degrees. 

These degrees are therefore reached at the same point 
as in the most reputable American colleges—not sooner, 
for.the standard is low wy at best—not later, because 
the baccalaureate is a first degree, and has a traditional 
place andvalue. Itisintended to continue conferring this 
degree at about the customary point, and to develop the 
various courses by adding post-graduate work, rather than 
by interpolating new studies into the undergraduate 
courses, already overcrowded. The extension of these 
colleges then into post-graduate ground is a part of the 
general plan, to be developed as time and means may 
allow. In regard to degrees, the earliest announce- 
ment of this scheme contained the statement, ‘‘ No degrees 
except after successfnl examination.” It is, therefore, my 
belief that this institution was the first of the northern 
colleges which proclaimed formally the abolition of hon- 
orary degrees. 

The third step in our enterprise was, after ——e sepa- 
rated our superior and secondary work to provide for get- 
ting rid of the latter, in order to use our resources for the 
development of the proper University work. The legisla- 
ture of 1872, in amending the charter authorized the Board 
of Regents to dispense with the department of eiementar 
instruction, so fast as to them might seem proper. Accord- 
ingly one year (the old first preparatory year,) has already 
been dropped ; another,the old second preparatory class, will 
disappear at the close of the academic year about to open.* 
There will then remain upon our hands the Sophomore, 
Freshman and sub-Freshman classes It is part of our 
plan to successively drop all these as fast as may be pru- 
dent and feasible. 

Passing now to a brief consideration of the advantages 
of our organization, two questions present themselves: 
(1) How does the secondary department work as a tem- 
porary element of the University? and (2) what will be 
gained when the University shall at length be rid of it? 

After an experience of four years I am able to say that 
the plan works well. The assortment of studies, already 
referred to, was effected with less difficulty than might 
have been expected. A corresponding adjustment of 
methods and discipline has proved itself useful and ad- 
vantageous. As appropriate to the period of training, a 
stricter regimen is enforced in the secondary department, 
while University students are allowed a large degree of that 
“academic freedom,” suitable to their enlarged experience, 
and appropriate to their age and rank. The collegiate stu- 
dents are required to attend the Chapel exercises, university 
students are under no compulsion, unless appointed to per- 
form some public exercise. In the secondary department 
avery strict account of absentees is kept, and punctual 
attendance, and preparation, are rigorously enforced. 
The University student accounts to his professors for 
absences, the only rule for their joint direction being that 
a certain number (5) of unnecessary absences debars the 
student from examination. The young men of the sec- 
ondary department only are required to perform the 
military exercises, which, by virtue of the act of 1862, we 
are obligated to practice. In the superior departments, or 
colleges, the instruction is extensively, though not exclu- 
sively given by lectures, while in the secondary depart- 
ment daily recitations, interspersed with frequent oral and 
written examinations, are the rule. To experienced 
students, who have been trained to investigate subjects, 
and to verify references, the lecture system is exceedingly 
useful and economical; for young people still needing to 
parse and to cipher, it is altogether out of place. 

Our experience leads us to expect that this division of 
the two periods of the higher education will solve, for 
ourselves at least, the most serious problem connected 
with American college discipline, one which grows out 
of the fact that those institutions are doing two kinds of 
work. The original theory of college discipline was 
that the students were actually living together under the 
fatherly care and surveillance of the faculty, the presi- 
dent in particular standing tn loco parentis. The youth 
were supposed to be in training, ‘under tutors and gov- 

*The year 1875-6. 





ernors.” Of late years the young men have been going 
abroad to study in France, Germany and England. Your 
Freshman, perhaps, has wintered in Rome and Athens, 
and knows the Aventine and the Acropolis better than 
his professor knows West Rock or Bunker Hill. These 

entlemen have imported that fashion of ‘academic 
freedom ”’ so dear to the German Burschen, and the Oxford 
or Cambridge athlete. Now this “academic freedom,” 
good enough, it may be, in and for the ancient univer- 
sities of Europe, which are altogether universities, has 
invaded, and in some cases almost captured, the Ameri- 
can college, which is only half a university. It is our 
hope in Minnesota, under a new regime, to tolerate this 
freedom so far as is reasonable, and where it properly 
belongs, without allowing it to enter where it can only 
be distracting and mischievous. 


The operation of this system within the limits of the 
university is, however, a matter of small moment com- 
pared with its intended effect upon the general system of 
public education in Minnesota. 


This plan implies and calls for the upbuilding in the 
State, of a class of high schools of more generous scope 
than have been generally contemplated. One thing 
which has setantel the development of these schools 
in the new States is, the fact that they have had no definite 
place in the system of instruction. They have, therefore, 
been built up to their present proportions outside of the 
system. What the high school needs is place and room. 
It must have its appropriate work and the whole of it. 
Much opposition would be silenced if those who oppcse 
the support of high schools out of the public funds, 
could see the nature and scope of its instruction clearly 
understood and acknowledged by educational men. 
With the common school stretching up and the college 
stretching down, it is difficult for the unprofessional to see 
distinctly that any certain distance lies between them. It 
will be impossible, permanently, to enlist as conductors of 
the high schools, teachers of scholarship and enterprise 
so long as they are restricted to a narrow and uninviting 
field. There can be little enthusiasm in doing half-and- 
half work. It is poor encouragement to a teacher who 
has carried a pupil to quadratics, to give him over at that 
point to the college tutor. It is merely aggravating to 
stop at the close of a fifth book of geometry, because the 
college claims the remaining ones as its province. He 
can see no reason why the boy who has read two books 
of Homer, must read no more till he has been booked a 
Freshman. And there is no reason, beyond a mere fash- 
ion. The work of the first two years of the college is the 
work of the secondary school, and there it can be done 
most efficiently and economically. Turn this work over 
to the high school, and that institution has at once its 
function, and the whole of it. Its teachers will stand on 
independent ground, and will gladly devote themselves 
for life to a high, noble and inspiring calling. The his- 
tory of the American academies is interesting as showing 
how impossible it has been to keep them down to the 
work of fitting boys for entering a Freshman class. They 
have almost invariably extended their work in some lines 
far beyond that point. The well-known researches of 
President Barnard into the condition of the New York 
academies, show, that out of a total of 4,500 pupils, 2,287 
were pursuing college studies, and 900 of that number 
the studies of upper-classmen. The high school, how- 
ever, cannot be that pliant, flexible instrument which the 
academy has most happily been. It must have its well- 
defined field and work. ow, as to the question of feasi- 
bility, the answer is, that this extension of the high school 
has, in many places, already taken place. The high 
schools of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and of many other cities, have already advanced 
their courses quite up to the upper limit of the secondary 
stage. A great many high schools are advancing on the 
same line. Even in ourown young State, we have sev- 
eral high schools which are giving a considerable part of 
that additional instruction which they are asked by the 
Minnesota plan to assume—and what is more, some of 
our Minnesota high schools are proposing to carry some 
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studies belonging not to the earlier, but to the later, years 
of the ordinary college course. 

It cannot be necessary to make an argument to show 
that the high school cannot economically give instruction 
in such higher college or, more properly, university 
studies. All will concede that there is no time, no suit- 
able means and equipment, no adequate preparation of | 
the scholars for such instruction. An organization upon 
general, scientific principles is needed not only to give the 
secondary schools their true place and full scope, but to 
constrain them from desultory and seductive incursions 
into fields not their own. 

It is, therefore, already feasible in many places to give 
the high school its full and appropriate range. It will 
soon become so in many more places, and we may, with- 
out extravagant expectation, look forward to a time when 
our State shall boast of its thirty or forty great high 
schools, officered by teachers of eminent scholarship de 
voted to a work worthy any man’s “dearest action” and 
ambition. These schools can do the secondary work eco- 
nonically. No extensive and costly equipment of labora- 
tories, museums or libraries is necessary. The essential 
means of illustration they can possess. They have, or may 
have, the buildings and the teachers. Our high school 
principals are now generally college graduates, fully com- 
petent to oversee and to impart the additional instruction 
which our scheme implies. I know they would be more | 
than willing to enter upon this advanced work, which is, in 
its nature, merely an extension of that already in their 
hands, and which they are forced, by the present fashion, 
to surrender just when the up-hill tug of the course is 
over. 

The economy of the plan, however, becomes more 
apparent if we regard the interest of the youth needing 
and desiring the higher education, and that of the parents 
and friends who are to pay the expenses. This plan will 
bring the education essential to that vast body of people | 
who are employers and directors to their very doors. Such | 
high schools as we contemplate might indeed be called | 
the “ people’s colleges,” and they would be for America| 
what Dr. Hoyt declares the German secondary schools— | 
the Gymnasia and the Real schools to be—“ the pride and | 
glory of the German people.” A few feeble colleges, an 
isolated university, cannot educate the people. They can 
only inform and equip a few leaders. If we mean to 
educate the people beyond those rudiments essential to 
the bare existence of men in civilized states; if we mean | 
to give to a great number of them that directive power | 
which the primary instruction cannot give, we must! 
build up the secondary schools. The economy of bring- 
ing these institutions within reach of youth residing at 
their homes is too obvious for comment; but there is still 
a higher economy, of more account than any pecuniary 
savings. 

The American college is no place for boys, and yet in a 
vast number of instances, mere striplings have to be sent to 
college, at a time when it is the next thing to ruin to send 
them from the home circle and the parental care. It is 
now a common thing for a college executive to be asked 
by a father, ‘‘ What shall I do with my son? He is ready 
to enter college, but he is a mere child in age and expe- 
rience. He ought not to be sent from home.” The gen- 
uine “normal” secondary school will solve this question. 
The boy will remain safe beneath the sheltering in- 
fluence of home, and go on under his old teacher with 
those studies which he has so successfully and so ardently 
pursued. Having tarried at Jericho till his beard has 
grown, he may then go up to Jerusalem—to his educa- 
tional Zion—the university. 

By the mere force of old habit, we speak of boys as the 
materiel of our professional activity. This fashion is out 
of date. The higher education is no longer of the mascu- 
line gender; it is epicene. Our friends at the East may still 
worry and contend over the admission of women to this 
education. In the West that question has long since been 
settled. When asked, as I sometimes am, “ When were 
women first admitted to your University of Minnesota?” 
my reply is, ‘Never. They were never excluded.” They 
came at the beginning and took their places as a matter 








of course. I wish to remark of this question of the 
higher education of women, that all there has been, for 
many years, of it anywhere is, “Shall women be ad- 
mitted to men’s colleges?’”? No one has denied the 
higher education to women, at least no one who has any 
right to be heard. Now, the chief difficulty which pre- 
sents itself is mainly one of mere boarding and mainte- 
nance. There is no trouble about the instruction of 
boys and girls in the same classes. Place these collegiate 
high schools in a hundred cities and villages, and the 
difficulty mentioned mostly disappears. The girls can 
live at home, going and coming from its safe harbor to 
the class room. Thus the “mixed education” which is 
now distressing—and with reason—so many minds, will 
become a very simple problem. The grown woman may 
with safety and profit resort to the university, if she 
desires the culture of the university; and thus is removed 
the temptation félt in many quarters to attenuate or dilute 
the university courses in order to render them more accept- 
able and accessible to the “ weaker vessels.”” The univer- 
sity must not be reduced to the status and condition of the 
Female Seminary. 

A further motive for adopting a novel university organ- 
ization was the desire to contribute to the elevation of the 
professional schools and schooling in Minnesota and else- 
where. I do not need to expose the acknowledged 
infamy of most of these schools, which make a business 
of working up school-boys into lawyers and physicians— 
so, read their diplomas—in fewer weeks than it used to 
take to cipher through Daboll’s arithmetic. It is a fact 
that law and medical colleges in neighboring States have 
taken young men from our preparatory classes and sent 
them back to us with broad and fair graduation parch- 
ments much sooner than we could have made freshmen 
of them. The better men in these learned professions are 
not blind to this abomination, and they see clearly the 
source and fountain of it, in those professional schools 
which are supported by the fees collected from students. 
I see no remedy which can be used by those schools, as a 
class. All honor to the few who have already made a be- 
ginning of moderation. Harvard, Michigan and Chicago 
no longer admit without inspection every candidate who 
may drift to their doors. There will, however, be no 
thorough and permanent cure until some public, endowed 
institution, not depending on students’ fees for its exist- 
ence and continuance, shall set up and steadfastly hold to 
a high standard of requisites for admission ; organize and 
carry out orderly, graded courses of study; and graduate 
no man who shall not have completed the prescribed 
work with fidelity and thoroughness. This reform we 
pfopose, in Minnesota, to inaugurate and carry through, 
so far as our own State is concerned. It is part of our 
university scheme that no person shall be admitted to a 
professional school as a candidate for a degree who shall 
not have successfully prosecuted and completed a second- 
ary course of studies. We fix this as a minimum of qual- 
ification, believing this preparation to be sufficient for the 
majority of professional men—men who are content to be 
practitioners merely, and do not aspire—as few men do— 
to become original investigators, authors, savans. The 
few who do so aspire must needs devote additional years 
to a course of philosophical, literary and higher scien- 
tific studies. For all such we offer the appropriate op- 
portunities in our “ College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts.” 

We do not, however, stop with the colleges devoted to 
training men for the learned professions. We propose 
to raise the agricultural and polytechnic schools to 
the same high plane. In regard to the courses in engi- 
neering, civil and mechanical, we propose no innovation, 
but merely to follow out the established custom of Ameri- 
can polytechnic schools. As already shown, these insti- 
tutions give the first two years of the course to general, dis- 
ciplinary—secondary studies; the last two, to professional 
work proper. In our institution, the engineering student 
passes from the Secondary Department and enters the 
College of Mechanic Arts at the beginning of the junior 
year. He pursues the customary studies for two years, 
and is graduated at the end of that time a BACHELOR only. 
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It is in reference to the agricultural college that we 
-— be said to be taking a new departure. It has gen- 
erally been thought politic, if not necessary, by those 
who have been charged with the organization of the 
agricultural colleges in America, to begin the work at 
the low water mark of the common school. As a matter 
of course, no professional work worthy of the name 
can be taken up at that point. The necessary con- 
sequence is, that the college must put the matriculants 
upon a course of general studies in mathematics, sciences 
and languages. Thus it comes that we have Freshmen in 
colleges employed upon higher arithmetic, penmanship, 
punctuation, and other indispensable rudiments. So 
soon as possible the fare is varied by dashing in a modi- 
cum of agriculture or horticulture. Time passes on, 
and at the close of a four-years’ course, the young men 
are returned to the farms as Bachelors of agriculture. I 
would not condemn this work altogether, though I think 
it extravagant and distracting to mingle studies so unlike 
and incompatible. It is useless and extravagant—it is 
absurd—to undertake the application of science to agri- 
culture before the science—the appliable science—has 
been acquired. The agricultural colleges referred to, can- 
not, therefore, become, as they ought to become, profes- 
sional schools, so long as they are engaged in doing train- 
ing work in the general studies of the high school. 
According to the principle implied in this discussion, the 
institution of which I am speaking bases the regular 
under-graduate course in agriculture upon the secondary 
instruction of the Elementary Department. All candi- 
dates for graduation must have undergone this instruc- 
tion here or elsewhere. After two years of professional 
studies and exercises, we think them entitled to a degree 
in every way equivalent to the first academical degree of 
Bachelor. 

Thus we conform, as we believe, to that act of Congress 
which conferred the endowment for the new industrial 
education. This statute calls for the establishment of 
colleges,—t. ¢., institutions of superior rank. The endow- 
ment cannot be justly expended in mere primary and 
secondary instruction. 

We also respond to the real demand of the farmers. 
The Agricultural College was never wanted as a mere 
farmers’ school, in which their sons and daughters could 
be taught to extract the cube root and decline adjectives 
of three terminations. The real demand of the farmer is 
that there be men trained up to interrogate science, as to its 
application to that great industry which is at the bottom 
of all the industries and activities of the world, 

When the Agricultural College is made a professional 
school, this work may begin. The Agricultural College 
as a secondary school, however efficient, can contribute 
but scantily to this end. 

It was laid down in the introductcry part of this paper, 
as a principle to be gone upon in organizing the public 
instruction, that the system must be such as to employ and 
encourage all agencies likely to engage seriously in the 
work. By what means, if by any, to open the whole field 
of educational effort to the same free competition between 
individuals as now exists in the learned and other pro- 
fessions, is an alluring problem, but because it is not of 
immediate practical importance it must be laid aside for 
the graver and unavoidable question, “ where is the place 
and what the work of the Christian Church in educa- 
tion?” Let us meet this question resolutely. Let us face 
first of all this fact, that in the newer States of America 
education of all grades is already public. The people 
have taken the whole work in hand. It is impossible to 
disguise this fact. It is equally impossible to escape from 
this next conclusion—that if the Church means to do any 
work in education which will last and grow, she must 
come within the system of public instruction. The insti- 
tutions of her foundation and maintenance must take their 
place as elements in whatever system may happen to 
exist. What part of the field then “_ the Christian 
forces occupy in the grand movement? Not the primary 
theater of the war. Experience has already decided that; 
and further, this is the place for parental co-operation. 
Not the field of superior, academical and professional 





education, for that too the people have occupied with a 
corps of observation—if no more. There remains but 
one province, the secondary education. May the Church 
venture upon that? It is certain that in her present estate 
the Church cannot sustain the university. It is useless to 
talk of the university unless there is a prospect of mil- 
lions of dollars flowing into her coffers. Were the Church 
one in visible representation, this might be expected, 
but divided and contending, her various sections 
vainly attempt the mighty task of collecting a university 
endowment. This I say while recalling, not without 
bitterness, the fact that we have yet as a people to educate 
ourselves up to the point reached by some Christian bene- 
factors of higher education. The people have resolved to 
have the university, but they have not as yet fully appre- 
ciated the magnitude of their enterprise nor equalled in 
munificence afew noble citizens. 

If, however, a Church were equal to the maintenance of 
the university, I cannot see that she has any sufficient 
motive for it. The history of American universities shows 
that just as they have grown into consequence they have 
outgrown the spirit of denomination. The Christian col- 
lege of to-day is forced to hoist at its muintop the motto 
“Christian, but not sectarian.” If not sectarian, why then 
shall the sect support it? “Christian, but not sectarian,” 
is the watchword of the people’s university. The work 
of the university is secular, and cannot be Church work. 
[t can only aid the Church—as Church—in an indirect 
way, by extending the boundaries of knowledge, diffusing 
culture, and arming the hand of charity with new balms 
and healing potions. Why then shoul! the tithes and 
offerings go to the cultivation of science and letters, to 
the training of lawyers and physicians, farmers and engi- 
neers? When a thousand villages are without churches 
and pastors, shall the Church found observatories to study 
the spots on the sun, and millions of men perish without 
the gospel ? 

There is, however, in the scope of the secondary educa- 
tion a work whicli may be regarded as distinctively Chris- 
tian. I have, with some emphasis, advocated the full 
development of the secondary education for the purpose of 
bringing that instruction to the doors of the people, and 
into close relation with homes. Two practical difficulties 
here present themselves. The first, that there is a large 
body of youth who have literally no homes,—there are 
many who are worse off than that—who have fathers and 
mothers, but no parents. There are also sons and daugh- 
ters of persons holding public offices, military and civil, 
the duties of which carry them to stations remote from 
schools and civilization; there are children of persons 
traveling or living transiently in public houses. The 
number of children thus incapacitated from resorting to 
the public high schools from homes, will be found upon 
reflection to be very great. For this class the boarding 
school is the proper resource. What work now I ask can 
the Church better do than to throw her sheltering arms 
around these homeless ones, and train them up to useful 
and blameless living? There is room then in the system 
for the Christian Boarding School. I cannot pass from 
this topic without stopping to advertise to this national 
convention of teachers that our State of Minnesota pre- 
sents to day the unique and unparalleled spectacle of the 
best boys’ boarding school in the northwest, built up in 
nine years on the ruins of a paper university. Let me say 
proposed ruins, for that university—thanks to one wise 
and far-seeing man—never lifted the first stone into day- 
light. : 

he other difficulty had in mind is this, that the high 
school-of any grade of development is possible only in 
the cities and larger villages. There are fifty 
smaller villages, more or less, in Minnesota, which cannot 
support a high-school in fifty years. How shall these 
places, the most favorable perhaps for the development of 
scholarly ambition, be supplied with secondary schools? 
The answer is, by means of academies, to be mainly sup- 
ported by the people of the vicinity, but aided liberally 
by the State. Such academies, public in the sense of com- 
plying with the conditions necessary to insure the just 
expenditure of the public funds, would habitually fall 
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under the control of some Christian body, who would be| iting these objects from many different stand-points, that 
responsible to the patrons for the judicious training of| variety of interest may sharpen and intensify the impres- 
their children. The Christian academy may thus have its sions they make upon the mind, and by presenting them 
place in the system of public instruction. There is one | in such a sequence, that the transition from one object to 
such in our own State, scarcely known beyond the bounds | another may be made as easy as possible. 

of a beautiful hamlet nestling beside Lake St. Croix,; The advocates of the Kindergarten believe that FrozBEL 
which sends more students to this University than any | has met this fundamental necessity in education better 
high school in the State except three or four. The Chris-| than any other thinker, and that the series of objects tech- 
tian academy can do that work which most of all the| nically called FroEBEL’s Gifts, offer the healthiest nour- 
Church wants done, the work of training the growing and | ishment yet discovered for the child’s mind, and consti- 
impressible youth. The time for training is past when | tute the best basis yet known for strong and harmonious 
the youth has gone to college. Happy is that young man | development of the intellectual powers. It is my purpose 
who leaves school with his principles and habits so fixed | to-day, to describe these gifts briefly, in the order of their 
and grounded that the temptations of college life assail | 





his soul in vain. 

The hour will not permit me to speak of a third sort of 
Christian work in education—that of establishing Christian 
College Homes around the State universities, and thus to 
restore the College to its original function. In such estab- 
lishments a church may gather its sons and daughters, 
maintaining its favorite cultus and ritual, and thus gain to 
herself all the advantages of a college in the modern 
sense, while saving the whole cost of faculty, library, ap- 
paratus, laboratories, etc. 

I have said that the boarding school and the academy 
may be Christian, meaning Christian in the lower sense 
of being actually in the hands of a Christian body, as a 
corporation. There is, however, a higher sense in which 
these and all schools may be Christian. There are many 
schools, of many grades, which are Christian because they 
are owned and operated by Christian men and women, but 
are not controlled by any conference, _— or council. 
In this same sense, all schools may be Christian. If the 
Church do her duty there will be no other. The schools 
of a Christian people will be Christian. The Church 
might be more than content to surrender entirely any im- 
mediate management of schools, in order to be at leisure 
to attend to the grander work of molding and inspiring 
all the educational agencies. The Church may then lay 
down the text-book, and retire from the school-room, as 
pedagogue, only to reappear in the clouds of a new 
heaven, with angelic belongings, “with power and great 
glory,” a messenger from above to inform, to hallow, to 
sanctify and consecrate all the agencies of human culture. 

It took more than two hundred years for modern 
Christianity, to learn the lesson that her power over the 
nation would be greatest when Church and State should 
be organically severed. Have we not yet to learn the 
further and more blessed. truth that the Church will only 
then be mightiest in culture, when she has surrendered all 
mere schooling to the people? 


a 
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An Address 
Association, at St. Louis, Mo., by Miss 8S. E. Brow. 

It is a truth now universally recognized by educators 
that ideas are formed in the mind of a child by abstraction 
and generalization from the facts revealed to him through 
the senses; that only what he himself has perceived of the 
visible and tangible properties of things, can serve as the 
basis of thought, and that upon the vividness and com- 
pleteness of the impressions made upon him by external 
objects, will depend the clearness of his inferences and 
the correctness of his judgments. It is equally true, and 
as generally recognized, that in young children the per- 
ceptive faculties are relatively stronger than at any later 
period, and that while the understanding and reason still 
sleep, the sensitive mind is receiving those sharp impres- 
sions of external things, which, held fast by memory, 
transformed by the imagination, and finally classified and 
organized through reflection, result in the determination 
of thought and the formation of character. 

These two parallel truths indicate clearly that the first 
duty of the educator is to aid the perceptive faculties in 
their work by supplying the external objects best calcu- 
lated to serve as the basis of normal conceptions by exhib- 
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succession; to indicate their connection, and to try to 
| make clear the law by which their sequence is determined. 
| Recognizing — the necessity of a definite starting- 
| point for thought, FRoEBEL presents to the child in his 
| first gift the ball, an object con- 
| taining, under the simplest form, 
|the properties common to all 

| things. By means of the bali, we g 
illustrate the general properties 
of size, color, form, weight and 
density, while at the same time 
we give the child the easiest 
| thing in the world to grasp alike 
with the hand and the mind. It 
|is the simplest of forms, for it 
has neither sides, corners, nor 
edges. It is as easy to conceive 
as a whole, for in all positions it 
appears the same. It is the fun- 
damental form throughout nature, and is constantly appear, 
ing both in the organic and inorganic worlds, and, finally 
itis perfectly harmonious, being, one might almost say, the 
ideal form towards which the universe strives. To the 
child, moreover, the ball is the source of infinitely varied 
amusement. He rolls it, he tosses it, he whirls it round 
and round. Holding it by a string, he moves it up and 
down, right and left, round in an ever-widening or an ever- 
narrowing circle. It becomes to him the representative of 
a thousand things; through its form it stands for the fruits 
and flowers he has learned to love; through the motions 
he gives it, it becomes to him the springing cat, the flying 
bird, the climbing squirrel—all the objects with which 
his little experience of life has made him familiar, are em- 
bodied in it, and just from its great simplicity results its 
manifold adaptations. 

As introduced into the Kindergarten, the first gift con- 
sists of a box containing six soft worsted balls of the dif- 
ferent primary and secondary colors. These balls should 
be so used that the child will learn through actual experi- 
ence all their essential characteristics, both in rest and in 
| motion, in their relation to each other, and in their rela- 
| tion to himself. 
| ‘The second gift, which con- 
sists of a hard ball, a cube, 
and a cylinder, involves at its 
basis recognition of the truth 
that in order to clear knowl- 
edge there must be comparison, 
or, in other words, that we only 
learn what a thing zs by learn- 
ing what it 7s not. Therefore, 
to complete the child’s knowl- 
edge of the ball, he must com- 
pare it with something else, 
and as his powers are too weak 
to discern slight divergences, 
he needs an object which presents to it the completest pos- 
sible contrast. This we find in the cube. Instead of the 
unity of the ball, we have in the cube variety; instead of 
the simplicity of the ball, we have in the cube complexity ; 
instead of the unvarying uniformity of the ball, we have 
in the cube an object which changes with every modifica. 
tion of position, and every acceleration of movement—in- 
stead of the ready movableness of the ball, we have in 
the cube an object which, as it were, embodies the tend- 
ency to repose, 
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The cylinder forms the connecting link between the ball 
and the cube. Like the ball, it is round, and without 
corners, and like the cube, it has sides and edges. It con- 
tains the ball, and is contained by the cube, and it unites 
the movableness of the one with the 
fixedness of the other. 

In the third gift, which consists of a 
cube divided once in every direction, 

iving eight smaller cubes, we pass 
rom contrasts of form to contrasts of 
size. This gift, considered as a 2 
whole, is identical with the cube of the second gift, but 
through its divisions it enables the child to grasp inner 
conditions as well as external appearance, leads from the 
conception of a simple unit to the elements of which such 
unit is composed, thus paving the way for rational 
analysis. And as every analysis should end in a synthesis, 
every division of the cube into its parts is followed either 
by their recombination into the original whole, or by the 
production of a new whole, of which each small cube is 
again an essential part. Thus the third gift meets the 
instinctive craving of the child to find out what is inside 
of things, and at the same time, through the number and 
variety of its possible transformations, it satisfies and 
stimulates the creative powers. This gift is also excel- 


lently adapted to give children definite ideas of number, 

and only those who have seen the little calculators making 

stand how the experiences thus obtained will simplify 

arithmetic, and make it a pleasure instead of a torture, 
The fourth gift, like the third, is a S 

divided cube, but in its subdivision DANY 

longs instead of squares. And where- Ne as 

as, in the small cubes of the third ~ s 

parallelopipeds of the fourth gift are twice as long as they 

are broad, and twice as broad as they are thick. Thus 

emphasized in the fourth, and all the possibilities latent 

in the former are actualized in the latter. 

plex, and as in the child what is rew unfolds from the old, 

so in the Kindergarten gifts which are intended to be an 

each new gift contains all that existed in the previous 

gifts, with the addition of elements which they implied, 












all possible combinations of their eight cubes, can under- 

alike to teacher and pupil. <a 

we have blocks, whose sides are ob- 

gift, the length, breadth, and thickness were equal, the 

the three dimensions of space implied inthe third gift are 
As all development moves from the simple to the com- 

objective counterpart of this subjective process, we find 








but did not realize. Thus in the fifth gift we again have 
the cube—this time, however, the cube is larger—the 
number of its parts is greatly increased and by dividing 
some of the smaller cubes, the triangular form is intro- 
duced. <A greatly increased amount of material is thus 
put into the hands of the child, and alike in extended 
numerical relations, in variety of fundamental forms, and 
in adaptability to creative purposes, this gift is an advance 
upon its predecessors. With the sixth gift, which is a 
cube of the same size as the fifth, but differs in its subdi- 
visions, we complete the series of solid forms. 

To understand these gifts we must clearly and definitely 
apprehend their relation to each other, for it is this rela- 
tion which gives them their significance, and upon the 
recognition of this relation depends the power with which 
they are used. We conceive nothing truly so long as we 
conceive it alone. It is only when the relations of any 
individual object to universal law are rightly apprehended, 
that a clear insight into its natnre is gained. Now the 
universal law of development is progress from the un- 


limited to the limited, from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, from simplicity, with its manifold adapta- 
tions, to complexity, with its defined parts and restricted 
powers. Illustrations of this law are all around us. It is 
written on all inorganic nature; it unfolds itself yet more 
clearly in the plants and animals. Man, too, is no excep- 
tion to it, but physically, mentally, and morally pro- 
gresses under the conditions which it imposes. Clearly 


..|the law of human development should be the law of edu- 


cation, and the great originality of FRoEBEL as a thinker 
consists in his recognition and application of this vital 
truth. It was this underlying thought which determined 
in his mind the sequence of the six gifts just described, 
and any person who will carefully study them, will find 
that there is in them a gradual advance in definiteness and 
complexity, and that each successive gift limits the free- 
dom of the child, while vastly increasing his power with- 
in the boundaries defined. 

Education, however, must move not only from the 
simple to the complex, but from the concrete to the 
abstract. Hence in FROEBEL’s seventh gift we pass from 
the solid to the surface, and give to the child first squares, 
and then the different kinds of triangles. To preserve 
the connection of the gifts and to derive the surface, as, 
logically, it must be derived from 
the solid, the square is represented = ha». 
as the embodied side of the cube. A 
The right-angled isosceles triangle 
is then derived from the square by wi 
the diagonal line, and with this 
triangle as the standard of com- 
parison, the other triangles are also 
illustrated and defined. 

The interlacing slats of the eighth gift form the tran- 
sition from the sur- 
face to the line. 
These slats rudely ; 
represent the line, 
while, by breadth, 
they are still con- 
nected with the sur- 
face. They are suc- 
ceeded by the sticks 
and wires which visibly embody the line, and through 
which the child learns to conceive the line as_ the 
boundary of a surface, just as he previously conceived the 
surface as the boundary of a solid. The limit of analysis 
is reached when we move from the line to the point, and 
in Germany there has recently been introduced into some 
of the Kindergartens the occupation of sorting, arranging 
and combining into different forms, small pebbles or 
shells, which are intended to represent the embodiment 
of the point. The sorting of seeds for the gardens also 
comes under this head, and with these crude material 
representations of the point is completed the series of the 
Kindergarten gifts. ’ 

I trust, from what has been said, that the following 
points with regard to these gifts have been clear. 

1. That the method of procedure—by which the success- 
ive links in the series are obtained, is strictly analytical. 
Thus, by analysis of the solid we obtain the surface, by 
analysis of the surface the line, by analysis of the line the 
point. 

2. That in using these gifts the child effects no transfor- 
mation of material—he neither adds to, diminishes, nor 
modifles what is given him, but simply classifies, com- 
bines, and arranges the elements he receives. 

We pass, now, from the Kindergarten gifts to the Kinder- 

arten occupations, and, before I attempt to explain these, 

wish to correct the generally prevalent idea that they 
are only mechanical employments, and that their purpose 
is simply to train the hand of the child, and to serve as a 
foil to the more intellectual excercises with the solid and 
plane geometric forms. The Kindergarten is not a school, 
where lessons are alternated with fancy work, and there 
is no broad distinction between gifts involving more or 
less intellectual effort, and occupations implying princi- 
pally mechanical neatness of execution. The occupations 
of the Kindergarten are based upon the same general laws 
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and regulated by the same general principles which 
apply to the gifts, and their effect upon the total harmon- 
ious development of the child is even more striking than 
the effect of the blocks, squares, triangles, and sticks, to 
which they are sometimes most injudiciously subordin- 
ated. 

The true distinction between the gifts and occupations 
is, that while the former are derived by analysis from the 
solid, the latter are evolved by synthesis from the point, 
and while in the former the child simply makes different 
combinations of definitely determined material, in the 
latter there is progressive modification and transformation 
of the material itself. Thus from pricking where all 
kinds of harmonious figures are produced, by simply 
sticking holes in paper, we pass to the line in sewing and 
drawing—to the transition from the line to the surface in 
weaving and interlacing of paper—to the surface itself in 
the squares of paper used for folding and cutting—to the 
outlines of solids in pea-work—to the surface. boundaries 
of solids in the card-board modeling, and to the solid 
itself in the modeling in clay. Thus by a different road, 
we havereached our original starting-point, or rather, 
having made a kind of spiral ascent, we are now survey- 
ing the same truths from a higher plane. A vital point 
of connection between the gifts and the occupations lies 
in the fact that the latter offer the child the best possible 
means of embodying in visible and permanent form the 
impressions received through the former. Thus in prick- 
ing, sewing, snd drawing, the children, when told to 
invent, almost invariably begin by reproducing the forms 
with which they have become familiar in their play with 
blocks and sticks—the same truth applies to their inven- 
tions in mats, paper-folding, and paper-cutting—and an 
intelligent teacher can judge absolutely of the effect of 
her work by the free productions of her scholars. 

Thus far, we have considered the Kindergarten gifts 
and occupations simply from the stand-point of their 
effect upon the inteJlectual development of the child. 
They have, however, an additional significance in the 
fact that, taken together, they form a complete alphabet of 
work and exercise the hand in all the technical processes 
by which man converts raw material to his use. Ever 
since the days of Locker, thinkers and philanthropists 
have been trying to solve the problem of educating 
skilled laborers, and many have been the experiments of 
schools for the working classes, nearly all of which have 
failed, because builton a wrong foundation. The truth 
which FROEBEL plainly saw, was that the schools should 
strive, not to turn out good shoemakers, bookbinders, or 
watchmakers—not in fact, to teach any special trade, but 
to give such preparatory training and practice as would 
make all technical processes simple. Upon this basis he 
organized the Kindergarten gifts and occupations, and. 
taken together, they represent every kind of technical 
activity, from the mere agglomerating of raw material to 
the delicate processes of plastic art. 

Thus FROEBEL’s gifts have a threefold purpose and a 
threefold application. Based upon the unchangeable facts 
of form and relations of number, they work powerfully in 
the direction of a healthy development of the mind, by 
their countless beautiful combinations of color and form 
the esthetic nature is roused, and by the practical work 
they necessitate the senses are sharpened and the hand is 
trained. They appeal to the whole nature of the child, 
reaching at once his intellect, his emotions, and his physic- 
al activities, and contribute to produce a balanced devel 
opment not attainable, I believe, by any other system. So 
much for the Kindergarten material. A few words now as 
to the manner in which this material is used. 

- The practical basis of the Kindergarten method is ex- 
pressed in the formula‘ We learn through doing.” It was 
a favorite saying of FROEBEL’s that the world is sick with 
thinking and can only be cured by acting; and accord- 
ingly in the Kindergarten free activity is the essential 
thing. The children roll and throw their balls, build with 
their blocks and. lay figures with their sticks; they fold, 
they sew, they weave, they model, and gradually the labor 
of the hand clears the thought of the mind, and by using 
objects as material for work their properties and powers 


are learned. In this lies the great difference between PEs- 
TALOZZI and FROEBEL; for while the object lessons of the 
former appeal directly to the powers of observation, the 
latter realized that children would never carefully and ex- 
haustively observe any object with which they were not 
practically occupied. Children in the Kindergarten ob- 
serve, because they are constantly trying to reproduce, and 
their failure to attain satisfactory results causes them to 
notice objects more and more carefully. Anotherexcellent 
result of FROEBEL’s demand that the child shall learn 
through doing, is that it effectually prevents that rapid 
acquisition of superficial knowledge which is the bane of 
the present age. It is true that the path of learning should 
be made pleasant; it is not true that it should be made so 
smooth that it may be trodden without effort. He who 
struggles up no Hill Difficulty will never reach the Palace 
Beautiful, and the plan of constantly removing obstacles, 
instead of encouraging pupils to surmount them, both en- 
feebles character and destroys the vitality of the mind. 

In the Kindergarten the children work for what they 
get, but the steps by which they advance, are so gradual 
that whenever they make a faithful effort, they attain 
some result. Consequently, they gain faith in their own 
ability to surmount obstacles, and develop in mind and 
will, at the same time that they are constantly adding to 
their little store of ideas and experiences. Again, what 
they know they must know thoroughly, for the mind can 
only use and apply what it has perfectly assimilated, and 
the salient feature of FROEBEL’s method is that it trans- 
forms every element of knowledge into an element of 
creation. 

If the practical basis of the Kindergarten is expressed 
in the formula “ We learn through doing,” its intellectual 
basis is stated with equal definiteness in FROEBEL’s so- 
called Doctrine of Opposites. No feature of FRoEBEL’s 
method is so difficult to explain as this, and yet it is the 
living link which connects the different parts of the sys- 
tem into a complete whole, and as applied practically in 
the Kindergarten, is as simple in its nature as it is fruitful 
in its results. It is based upon the logical law of the 
identity of contraries,a law which many philosophers 
have recognized as the necessary condition of thought. 
We cannot conceive anything without implying its oppo- 
site. We cannot think wp without implying down. We 
cannot think of Uéght without implying darkness. We 
cannot realize extension without assuming limitation. “In 
all distinction,’ as has been well said, “the element 
effective of distinction works through negation, and, 
therefore, affirmation and negation, identity and difference 
must be taken together as constituting between them but 
a single truth.” 

FROEBEL Claims that as our thought is conditioned by 
this law, education should recognize and apply it, and he 





embodies it in the statement that “the principle of all 
icreative activity is the reconciliation of opposites by an 
jintermediate partaking of the nature of each of the ex- 
tremes. This law governs the application of every Kin- 
dergarten gift and occupation, and while its philosophic 
basis can only be mastered by earnest thought, it is prac- 
tically so simple that the child four years old uses it with 
the greatest ease and happiestresults. The countersigns of 
the true Kindergarten are ‘‘ Reverse, and keep your oppo- 
sites alike,” and I feel sure that any person who will 
honestly observe the effect of this principle in the develop- 
ment of originality and creativeness, will admit that 
FROEBEL has found the true law of human activity, and 
has shown how it should be applied. 

A system based upon the necessities of the child, must 
naturally provide for physical exercise and development. 
Accordingly, in the Kindergarten gymnastic games, 
accompanied with song, are an essential feature of each 
day's programme. In these games the children get abund- 
ant opportunity for using their legs and arms, while the 
fact that nearly all of them are more or less dramatic, 
makes them also developing to the imagination and 
sympathies. 

From the moral stand-point the chief significance of 
FROEBEL’s method is the recognition of the child, both as 





a distinct individual and as member ofacollective organism. 
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The great problem for man has always been to har- 
monize the freedom of the one with the interests of the 
many, and to secure the development of the individual 
without sacrificing the order and stability which are the 
safeguards of general society. In the Kindergarten the 
children are associated together under the most favorable 
conditions, and while individuality is strongly developed, 
each child early learns that his rights are limited by the 
rights of others. The only punishment inflicted is isola- 
tion of the selfish, willful, or quarrelsome child from the 
society of his companions; and on the other hand, where 
praise is given, it is given not by the teacher alone, but 
by teacher and children together. Thus the Kindergarten 
is a world in embryo—a world where small virtues are 
nursed into strength by exercise, where small faults are 
gradually overcome, beeause their effects are clearly seen, 
and where character is harmoniously developed because 
the same truths realized as law are felt as love. 

The results of FROEBEL’s system thus far have been 
partial and inadequate, because in many cases its princi- 
ples have not been understood and applied. Its vitality 
and power are proved by the fact that through all discour- 
agements it has steadily won its way, and every day chal- 
lenges more imperatively the attention of educators. 
Planted now in all parts of Germany—made by Imperial 
edict the basis of education in Austria, and introduced, 
though imperfectly, in Russia, France, Italy, England, 
and the United States, its merits will in the next few years 
be widely and thoroughly tested, and the general applica- 
bility of its methods determined. Its advocates ask only 
that it may be judged by its fruits, and, as their most con- 
clusive argument, point to the children trained in accord- 
ance with its principles. 


THEACHING WHAT WE MAKE iT. 





Teaching is pleasant, or teaching is irksome, 
Just as we chance to take it; 

Teaching is pleasing, or teaching is tiresome, 
Just as we choose to make it; 

And teachers who grumble and teachers who scold 
At pupils and their daily recital, 

Would grumble and scold if the wisdom untold 
Of aSolon was at their disposal. 


It is all very well to have talent and lore, 
But if these we have not we must bear it; 
It is all very well to have muscle in store, 
Though we find if we must, we can spare it; 
But if cultured or not so, and teaching is new, 
We’er wise if we teach well what we do know, 
And earnestly follow this old maxim so true 
That, “ Thoroughness with instruction should go.”’ 


To encourage us on when we meet with reproof, 
Cheering us onward when nigh to despair, 

Is the thought that we will, in all honor and truth, 
Be remembered by the youth in our care. 

And in city or country, wherever we are, 
And no matter what be our position, 

Be our hearts but in tune, and our ways above par, 
Gladly received will be our instruction. 


Not all can be noted, but all can be noble, 
For our work’s the same—the noblest, the best,— 
And if truly we teach the best we are able, 
The effort put forth will surely be blest. 
Yes, teaching is irksome, or teaching is pleasant, 
Just as we are happening to make it; 
But if we cheerfully teach, our hearts to it lent, 
To our teaching a pleasure will charm it. 
Invine Park, ILL, —Thomas Edwards. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD 

isan elegant otl chromo, designed and painted by F. B. Car- 
PENTER, I[¢ is 17 x 21 inches in size,and is printed in 
thirty different colors. It is an artistic combination of por- 
traits and landscape, representing a group of four bright and 
beautiful children, engaged in out-door recreation under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of which ts suspended 
a swing, tn which sits a young girl, smiling on a lad who is 
holding a buttercup under her chin, as a test whether or not 
she loves butter; while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands and another intelligent and dignified looking youth with 
his slate and books under his arm, are thoughtfully looking at 
the effect produced. There ts also in the foreground a favor- 
ite Hsquimaux dog, which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings ; while in the background is a sail boat on the lake 
lying at the base of a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance. The picture is sugges- 
tive of modesty, innocence and SCHOOL-DAY Joys. It is a 
delightful picture, suited to the school-room, drawing-room or 
parlor and is one of the most valuable and acceptable premi- 
ums ever offered by publishers to subscribers. Hach copy of 
tt ts worth more than the subscription price of this JOURNAL 
for a year, nevertheless by purchasing 900 copies of it at one 
time, all the publisher had or expected to have, we are enabled 
to offer a copy of it, a8 @ PREMIUM for EACH RENEWAL OF A 
SUBSCRIPTION and for EACH NEW SUBSCRIPTION AT $1.50 
PER YEAR, PAID IN ADVANCE. T'his is an exceedingly liberal 
offer, which we hope many will at once accept. Bear in 
mind, this is not @ CHEAP picture gotten up expressly for a 
premium, but a genuine otl-chromo, having the imprint of the 
artist and the publisher, and guaranteed by us to give perfect 
satisfaction. 





DuanE Doty, Esq., formerly Superintendent of 
Detroit schools, has been elected Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools, and has entered upon the 
duties of his new office. Mr. Dory is a gentleman of 
large experience and undoubted ability, and has achieved 
a national reputation by his management of the Detroit 
schools. It is no discredit to Mr. Dory to say that the 
Chicago teachers would have preferred the selection of 
one of their own number to fill this important office; but 
he need have no misgivings in regard to his reception by 
them, but may be assured of a hearty welcome and cordial 
co-operation in all plans and labors for the interests of 
the schools. Jt is characteristic of teachers as a profes- 
sion, and especially, we think, of Chicago teachers, that 
no personal feelings are allowed to stand in the way of 
professional duty, or diminish in any degree, their unre- 
served and generous consecration to their work. Before 
this is in type, Mr. Dory will probably have visited every 
public school in the city, and we wager a new suit that he 
has been pleased with the teachers and the teachers 
pleased with him. 
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LET nothing short of impossibility prevent you from 
carefully reading the addresses of President FoLWELL and 
Miss Sustzr Biow, published in this number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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